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AGRICULTURAL WIspom. 


The public, not unnaturally, expect that opinions 
expressed by prominent agriculturists on the subject 
of live-stock carry the weight of special knowledge. 
We are free to admit that when the opinicn is con- 
fined to the animal in health, it may be received with 
some confidence. When the reference is to the 
diseases of animals it is but seldom that any real 
knowledge is displayed. With the exception perhaps 
of the doctor no class exhibits such lamentable 
ignorance of disease in animals as the farmer, and 
yet it is the farmer and the doctor who most fre- 
quently spread error through the press 

In the days of the Cattle-plague Dr. Murchison 


CHARLES HUNTING, JP., F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Charles Hunting, of South Hetton, Durham, 
succumbed to an attack of angina pectoris last Sunday 
morning. 

The deceased has had a career to which the pen of 
Dr. Styles could do justice One of a family of six- 
teen, he left his home at Yoxford in Suffolk at the 
age of thirteen to make his way in the world. In 
1848 —a married man with two children—he entered 


as a student the Royal Veterinary College, and 


succeeded in obtaining his diploma in 1850. 
At the College he made the acquaintance of John 


—an eminent man—distinguished himself by giving§ G@™gee and a friendship was established which un- 


the most erroneous opinions. When Sir G. Buchanan 
was at the Local Government Board we had the scare 
of the ‘‘ Hendon Disease’’ where scarlet fever was 
supposed to have been traced to the cow by one of 
his medical inspectors. Now we have Sir William 
Broadbent doing his best to prevent legislation against 
bovine tuberculosis. 

During the last few days a paragraph has gone the 
round of the papers, to the effect that cancer is even 
more common in cattle than tuberculosis. This state- 
ment emanated from Mr. Jasper More, M.P., who quotes 
pp eageet or as his authorities. Before giving the weight 
of his position to such a startling assertion the least he 
could have done would have been to consult the persons 
most likely to know—the veterinarians. To say that 
his informants mistook actinomycosis for cancer is an in- 
sufficient excuse, but it is one more demonstration of the 
Increasing neglect of the veterinary surgeon as an expert. 

The lucal authority for the County of Essex is another 
example of a body that apparently legislates for the 
diseases of animals without professional assistance. At 
a recent meeting of the Essex Executive Committee 
under the Diseases of Animals Act some curious things 
Were said and done. It wasstated that swine fever was 
increasing and that the diseases reported included— 

four cases of anthrax, four of glanders, two of pleuro- 
Pneumonia and three suspected cases of rabies.” One 
naturally wonders that no veterinary report on these 
cases was read. Pleuro-pneumonia in Essex would be a 
serious visitation, and three cases of rabies in one 
Grarter seems worthy of special action. The report in 

"he East Essex Times gives no word of comment by the 
Committee on this extraordinary collection of diseases, 
Ut it records some action as regards swine-fever. The 

Mmittee seems only just to have discovered that the 
cost of compensation for slaughtered pigs comes almost 
Entirely out of local taxation, and they therefore resolved: 

lat having regard to the heavy expense incurred in 
fenPensation and the very serious cost of administra- 
: = Without satisfactory results, the Board of Agricul- 
abol; be now pressed to consider the advisability of 
as compensation altogether.” This Essex Com- 
abolish iS a county authority. If compensation were 
nen ed the disease could only be controlled by the 

*t exacting restrictions on movement. Would it not 


doubtedly affected his after-life. Gamgee’s enthusi- 
asm for science infected his friend, and Charles 
Hunting never lost his interest in veterinary science 
althvugh the cares of business constantly increased. 

In 1851 Professor Spooner recommended him to 
some colliery owners in Durham as a man capable of 
undertaking the genera] and veterinary charge of 
their horses. Thus he went to the North of England 
and commenced the special work for which he will be 
longest remembered. 

On the two collieries to which he was appointed 
the cost of feeding had been enormous, but the 
duration of life among the horses very short. To 
remove the cause of this loss to the owners he en- 
tered with enthusiasm upon a thorough study of the 
art of feeding and managing horses. His scientific 
training and his natural intelligence soon enabled 
him to master the subject. Fortunately the chief 
agent was a man of the widest intellectual calibre and 
he was given a free hand in all his experiments and 
every encouragement when his practice proved the 
correctness of his principles. 

At South Hetton Colliery Mr. Hunting learned 
the art of scientific feeding of horses, and his first 
exposition of the subject appeared in 1861 in The 
Edinburgh Veterinary Review. The article was after- 
wards published in pamphlet form and led to con- 
siderable discussion in the North of England. ‘The 
saving on the horse establishment at South Hetton 
collieries soon attracted the attention of other owners 
of coal mines with the result of rapidly increasing 
the extent of Mr. Hunting’s engagements. 

In 1882 he read a paper on the subject of ‘ Feed- 
ing and Management of Colliery Horses ” before the 
Institute of Mining Engineers. In this paper are 
to be found statistics of the methods of feeding, the 
work performed and the saving effected, on very 
many of the largest coal mines in Durham and 
Northumberland. Comparison was made in annual 
reports of the result of his management with the 
average of the three years previous to his taking 
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charge and the saving effected was thus arrived at. 
One table in this paper shows that at that date he 
had effected a saving on some twenty collieries of 
£574,000. 
The practice he adopted is not easily described in 
few words. His first care was to buy only the best of 
all kinds of provender. His second was to avoid all 
waste. To obtain the greatest economy he watched 
the market and purchased grain not merely in view 


of its absolute cost, but after estimating its feeding 
When 
hay was excessively dear an extra ration of corn was 
If oats were high in the market a mixture 
of cheaper grains was used-—taking care to so mix 
them that a ration was obtained equal in feeding 


value in comparison with its market price. 


allowed. 


value to the best oats. 


Mr. Hunting’s plan of feeding was based upon the 
result of the most careful experience and observation. 
He was fond of trying to explain it scientifically, and 


he adopted Leibig’s old theory that nitrogenous food 
was necessary to meet muscular waste whereas hydro- 
carbons were for the production of animal heat. The 
modern physiologist cannot accept this theory, but 


the fact remains that according to the muscular 
energy expended so must be the ratio of nitro- 
genous food. 
credit of the system of feeding on mixed grains, com- 
bined in proper proportions, that now forms the 


To Mr. Hunting chiefly belongs the 


basis of practice adopted in the largest studs in the 
kingdom. 
Although the most economic method of feeding 
horses was the work upon which his energies were 
constantly and firmly fixed, he found time for other 
distractions. He was a bold speculator, and largely 
interested in steam-shipping, coal-mining, quarrying’ 
etc. He took an active interest in polities. Althoug 
in later years veterinary science and professio? 
matters interested him less, perhaps, than Commer’ 
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he seldom missed attendance at our larger meetings. 
He was often at the annual meeting at Red Lion 
Square, and attended the Leeds meeting of the 
National Veterinary Association only twelve months 


0. 

In the “ sixties’ he frequently contributed articles 
and clinical reports to the veterinary journals. For 
many years he was a regular attendant at the meet- 
ings of the North of England V.M.S. of which he 
was twice President. 

From 1865 to 1870 he was a Member of Council, 
and took an active part in the agitation which the 
provincial practitioners at that tine were conducting 
for the emancipation of the profession from the grip 
which the Camden Town School had upon the Body 
Corporate. This was the time when John Lawson, 
Cartledge, Hunt, Greaves, Fleming, and others were 
just commencing the work which led up to our new 
Charters and the 1881 Act of Parliament. 

During the last ten years Mr. Hunting’s life has 
been perhaps less strenuous than in the long period 
during which he was forcing his ideas upon unwill- 
ing minds. The opposition to his methods of feeding 
horses was strangely virulent, and perhaps his some- 
what aggressive manner in debate did something to 
increase the friction which for along time accom- 
panied his activities. He always possessed the 
courage of his convictions, and naturally had the 
faults of the man who is in deadly earnest. 

Those who knew him intimately will always re- 
member him as an honest man, impulsive, far-seeing 
and clear-headed. 

In the memory of his own family he will remain as 
a loveable, genial, and ever-forgiving character. 

From a_ recent publication—‘ Durham Lives, 
Social and Political ’’ we extract the following— 

“Mr. Hunting is both a steamship owner and 
manager at Newcastle-on-Tyne; he is a Director of 
the Mineral Oils Company, which has its chief offices 
in Leadenhall Street, London; and occupies similar 
positions in the management of the Raisby and Tut- 
hill Quarries. Thus it will be seen that there are 
good reasons why he should be considered an 
authority upon the Labour Question, for as a large 

employer of hands he has had admirable opportuni- 
ties of studying the subject from many points of 
view, and those who have the pleasure of knowing 

t. Hunting will agree with us that he has far too 
great a desire to promote the benefit of his follow 
men, to narrow his outlook, solely because by so doing 

he would confine the horizon to one which strictly 
Comprises his private benefits. 

A Liberal in politics, Mr. Hunting has always 
evinced great interest in all the topics of the day, 
and ever tries to use with the greatest conscientious- 
ness any influence which it may be in his power to 

Wield with regard to such matters. As being signi- 

Cant of the confidence which is felt in the soundness 

of his political opinions, we may mention that only 

ast year Mr. Hunting was asked, by an influential 

‘yndicate, comprising the Liberal Leader and 

humerous others, to stand for Sonth East Durham. 

nfortunately, he felt compelled to decline, very 
argely on account of failing heelth ; otherwise, had 


“reumstances been more favourable, there is little 


doubt but that he would bave complied with this 
strongly-expressed desire. and by so doing would 
certainly have given the constituency reason to hope 
for a prosperous future, for there is no denying that 
if so capable a gentleman as Mr. Hunting were its 
Parliamentary representative, the Division need have 
no fear on the score of its necessities being over- 
looked. 

!t is not often nowadays, that we meet with a gen- 
tleman who has heen able to enjoy farming solely 
as a recreation. Yet Mr. Hunting has happily been 
so fortunately situated. A few years ago he took six 
or seven farms in the vicinity of Sunderland, and has 
since superintended their management, apart from 
other considerations, finding great benefit and pleasure 
from riding and driving about them. 

One very interesting trait in Mr. Hunting’s 
character is the intense ap; reciation of the charms of 
foreign travel. This has been his great delight, and 
whenever he has felt able to allow himself an interval 
from business he has generally utilised it for the 
purpose of becoming better acquainted with some 
other lands. He has been through almost every 
country of Europe, has lived under the sunny skies 
of Algeria, visited the Holy Land with all its 
memories of the infancy of the great faith, has 
journeyed through Egypt, that land of the lotus- 
flower, where even yet hovers the memory of the 
mythical gods once worshipped with all the mystic 
adoration of an intensely superstitious people, has 
been in the lovely scenery of Persia, and visited the 
Sacred Shrine of the Eternal Fire at Surakhani.” 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS. 
CONFERENCE OF VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 


The Conference again met on the following day, Aug. 
31st, when the President read a paper on “ Diseases of 
Cows communicable through their Milk to Human 
Beings,” written by Mr. Harold Sessions, who was pre- 
vented by illness from being present. 

The paper has not been published. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. SHELMARDINE thought the paper a most interest- 
ing and instructive one. As the Government had taken 
up the issuing of orders for the prevention of certain . 
diseases, he was of opinion that the Government should 
also take steps to stop this severe scourge of tubercu- 
losis. He noticed that the only two diseases attribut- 
able to the drinking of milk were tuberculosis and diar- 


rhea. 


It was said that diarrhoea was one of the things 
that children suffered from through drinking milk, 
and they were thankful for the way in which that sub- 
ject had been dealt with by the writer. 

Mr. Stocock thought it was a generally accepted 
opinion that milk was binding rather than otherwise. It 
affected people in different ways. Milk was a very re- 
laxing food in dogs and any small animal. Diseased or 
contaminated milk would naturally produce diarrhoea in 
the animal. It had been stated that milk from a cow 
affected with cow-pox would not produce the disease in 
man, but he thought such milk would produce a febrile 
affection in children, accompanied by a sore throat. 

Mr. Butters thought they were much indebted to 
Mr. Sessions for the comprehensive way in which he had 
dealt with the subject. Speaking of his own experience 
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of the transmission of disease by milk, he said he was 
called some twenty years ago to a cow which was suffer- 
ing from rabies. She had been in full milk and he gave 
some of her milk to the dogs, with the result that none | 
of them suffered from rabies. He thought that so far as 
rabies was concerned the milk of the cow was perfectly 
harmless in regard to the spread of disease in that way. 
Mr. Butters quoted a case in which a family suffered 
no ill effects from drinking the milk-of a cow which was 
found on a post-mortem examination to be extensively 
affected by tuberculosis, though her calf died, and its 
lungs were found to be full of tubercles. 

Mr. GoopaLt was of the opinion, founded on practical 
experience, that diarrhwa might be conveyed through 
milk, especially to children, and that cow-pox was also 
conveyable in the milk to human beings. In the latter 
connection he quoted two instances in which human 
beings had been so affected. 

Mr. VrLLAR considered that Mr. Sessions’ paper was 
one of the most important they had under consideration. 
He said it had been pointed out that contamination 
might arise from cow-pox, and that a tuberculous con- 
dition might be produced in that way, but it seemed to 
him thatin the case of a large supply of milk, where a 
number of cows were giving milk, the milk of any par- 
ticular cow was so diluted by the milk of other cows 
that it was almost harmless, but where milk from cows 
affected with cow-pox produced disease in children was 
where one or two cows only were kept, and the milk was 
not diluted in any way. He did not think it necessary 
for a cow to be diseased to produce diarrhoea in children. 

Mr. EK. Wurrtey Baker thought it would be as well 
if the Government, in appointing Medical Officers of 

Health as inspectors of dairies, would see that they in- 
spected the condition of attendants on animals as well. 
If they had a dairymaid or dairyman suffering from 
tuberculcsis he or she might be a source of contamna- 
tion to the milk, and in that way give to themselves or 
their children tuberculosis. 

Dr. NUNN, speaking as a medical officer of health, said 
that at Bournemouth they had appointed a veterinary 
surgeon, and he ventured to say that the work could not 
be done in its completeness unless they had the assis- 
tance of a fully qualified veterinary surgeon. No doubt 

-tuberculosis was a disease which could be transmitted 
from the animal to man, but he did not believe it possible 
in a well regulated dairy. As to diarrhoea, there was no 
doubt that the feeding of cows caused internal troubles 
in children. He thought that no milk should come into 
a dairy from a cow within a fortnight of her calving, as 
there was always the danger of cows experiencing trouble 
after calving, and any inflammation of the womb and 
discharges passing down from the vagina might cause | 
septic conditions in the milk which might produce sore | 
throats, while erysipelas might also be possibly caused in 
that way. 
_ Mr. SHELMARDINE continued the discussion, and said 
it was in the summer that they in Liverpool found 
diarrhoea so prevalent, and not in the winter months as 
had been stated by Mr. Sessions. 

Mr. having briefly spoken, 

The PRESIDENT said it was a very curious thing in 
reading Mr. Sessions’ paper to find that he referred to 
the disease of tuberculosis as being one not found 
amongst animals which had lived for generations in the 
open air, This idea of ventilation and open air he thought 
was having too much run, there was a fallacy about that 
matter. They might just as well congratulate sailors 
upon their freedom from railway accidents, because they 
did not occur on the ocean. There was no virtue in the 
open air except that the tubercular bacillus did not 
flourish there. As to the diseases transmitted through 
milk by the cow, there was apparently only one—tuber- 
culosis, and one under some conditions which they did 


must confess that the small dairy was not the perfection 
ot sanitation, but they could not tell what mischief was 
wrought by dirty hands, dirty tails, and ulcerating sores. 
It was said once or twice that mixed milk had some dis- 
advantages, but it seemed to him that the argument was 
the other way. All they had to do now was to look for- 
ward to their next meeting. 

Votes of thanks to the President and the Essayist 
concluded the business of the Conference. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


SpAVIN.— DISCUSSION. 


Professor MacquEEN: Mr. President and Gentlemen» 
—The first question is: “Is there any particular shape 
of hock more liable to the disease than any other ?” 

I must say that inferentially I agree with the writer. 
There is no special conformation of hock particularly 
liable to spavin. Hocks of every variety of shape, you 
will find affected more or less with what is called 
spavin. 

Then as to the origin of spavin. Major Smith does 
not attempt to answer the question. He does not 
attempt to untie the knot, he merely cut it. He says 
that disease begins in the bone and extends to the carti- 
lage. How does he know that? And he immediately 
proceeds from that statement to the causes. Now, as to 
the place of origin I have not the slightest doubt that 
there is a great deal of academical interest in the origin 
of the disease called spavin, but in practice it is a matter 
of no consequence whether the disease begins in the bone 
or in the cartilage. If I must say anything regarding 
the origin of the disease, I would say that most likely it 
originates simultaneously in both cartilage and bone, and 
for the reason that I cannot apprehend any sort of bruis- 
ing, such as one can imagine occurring in the causation 
of spavin, sustained by the small bones of the tarsus 
that does not at the same time implicate the articular 
cartilage. Those who take the trouble to examine hocks, 
whether spavined or not, will very soon discover that the 
lesions are quite as well marked in the cartilage as in 
the bone. And apart from the unimportance of the 
question in practice, I submit that it has not been prov 
by anyone that the disease originates in bone tissue 
alone. It has been surmised, and the speculation has 
been more or less supported by specimens, by micro- 
scopicil demonstrations, and so on, but it has not been 

roved, and I believe that it will be unproved until some 
interested millionaire or other will devote so many hun- 
dred pounds to the purchase of horses forthe purpose 
of proving the origin and extension of spavin disease. 

Then as to the causes. The author says that the 
causes operating should mainly be of the nature ° 
shock, or concussion, and he says: “This concussion 
can be imparted when the limb is off the ground.” 
should like Major Smith to explain how concussion 
occurs when alimb is off the ground. I can imagine @ 
kind of concussion such as striking a swinging ball, an 
I can imagine a shock imparted to the bones of the hock 
when a horse lashes ont. But that is not the kind of 
concussion which usually results in disease of the tarsus, 
and I do not believe that if Major Smith had taken time 
to amplify his statement he would have been inclined 
leave this clause standing in its present nakedness. ‘ 
would have been inclined to add something by gee bo 
explaining what he meant by concussion imparted whe? 
a limb is off the ground. In the very next part of the 
same sentence he admits that more frequently concus 
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just before Jeaving it. Now, observation suggests, if it | that the old fashioned idea that spavin was simply an 


does not teach, that horses contract spavin, or the injury 
that results in spavin, usually when at work, and gener- 
ally in starting or stopping a load. If you pay attention 


exostosis of the antero-internal aspect of the hock was 
based upon imperfect knowledge. There is no case of 
the disease with exostosis in the usual place without 


to ’bus horses, a class of animals particularly prone to | some amount of articular disease. I[ certainly could not 
spavin, you cannot fail to observe the struggling that | agree with the writer of this paper in recognising two 


sometimes occurs when the pavement does nut supply 
the best foothold. The same sort of accident occurs 
when a horse is backing a load into an archway, or when 
starting a load, the slipping is very marked, and com- 
pression at the anterior aspect of the tarsus must be very 
great indeed. ‘To demonstrate the effect of compression 
would take a long time, but I believe that one can 
imagine ina rough sort of way that the forces of com- 
pression meet at the tarsus; that is, when the horse is 
about to start a load there is so much compression or re- 
sistance communicated by the ground on which the feet 
are placed, and there is so much compression exerted by 
the muscles above, in the effort the horse makes to start. 
I believe that bruising of the tarsal bones—not only of 
the bone substance, but of the tarsal bones, including 
the articular cartilage— is a cause in the production of the 
disease. 

The last part of the question, or of the writer’s view 
concerning it, relates to hereditary predisposition. Now 
if there is any bugbear in connection with spavin, it is 
hereditary predisposition. There is nothing proved 
concerning hereditary predisposition. It may be an 
accident, very often it is a mere coincidence, but there is 
no proof that spavin is hereditary. I know it is very 
generally believed that the disease is hereditary, and that 
the Horse Breeding Commission accepted this affection 
as an hereditary ailment. But I am not aware that, be- 
yond mere opinion, there is anything in favour of 
regarding spavin as an hereditary disease. If one could 
specify the kind of hock that is nearly always affected 
with spavin, one might go the length of saying that de- 
fective conformation of the hock is transmitted from sire 
ordam to the offspring, but as we cannot incriminate 
any special conformation of hock, it seems to me that in 
the present state of knowledge the hereditary transmis- 
sion of spavin must be left in the category of things 
—_ may be believed, but which require a great deal of 
aith. 

The third question asked is: “‘ What is the definition 
of spavin?” I would modify that question; and perhaps 
improve it. There might be a difference of opinion 
about the improvement, but I think a better way to put 
the question would be : “ What is the nature and detini- 
tion of spavin?” Definitions are very convenient things 
for examinations, but definitions in actual practice are 
hot very useful, and they are sometimes rather danger- 
ous. I do not think that anyone should volunteer a 
definition cf spavin disease until the pathology of the 
affection has been satisfactorily worked out. The cause 
of the disease is still undetermined, the exact nature of 
the lesion has not been ascertained, and therefore to 
advance a definition is always risky—and that my soe 
hot only to spavin but to any affection where the facts 
are not known. I notice that Major Smith recognises the 
diffenlty, He says it is a very difficult thing to define. 

ute agree with him. 
th ow I pass to the fourth question : “Is there more 
van One variety of spavin, or are there two distinct 
lseases of the hock which we speak of by this name ?” 
lieve that there is only one form of spavin, and 
— Spavin or spavin disease, which is probably the 
tter way of describing it, may show an exostosis, or not. 
ra every spavin, whether large or small, shows some 
> unt of articular disease. I do not agree with the 

‘iter’s view that there are two varieties of spavin. I 
there are several degrees of disease, some 
ne ‘erlous, others not serious at all. And in order to 

© myself perfectly plain I wish to say that I velieve, 


varieties of spavin on the basis which he detines. He 
says: “A curable and incurable form.” I know of no 
sort of distinction in the way of cure between one spavin 
and another. I certainly should not like to predict that 
a given spavin is a curable one and that another spavin 
is an incurable one, and I do not think that Major Smith 
would do so himself. 

To the next question: “Which bones are most com- 
monly affected in spavin?” I quite agree with the 
author that the bones most commonly affected in spavin 
are the bones he names, cuneiform, magnum and medium. 
The magnum I do not recognise as cuneiform, but prefer 
to call it scaphoid. I think it forms a much better de- 
signation. ‘he two bones most commonly involved are 
the scaphoid and cuneiform. The small cuneiform 
placed altogether within, or almost behind, the joint, 
escapes in the great majority of instances. I notice that 
Major Smith says that the small metatarsal are very 
seldom involved, but [ think if you will look carefully 
amongst the specimens on the table you will find one 
= “' that show fairly extensive disease of the articular 

ead, 

Now we come to what may be called the longest 
question: “ What is the best way of judging a hock, and 
what are the fallacies to avoid!” Majur Smith has a 
great fondness for negatives. He seems to look at a 
question in a negative manner. I generally look at a 
question in the other way. I should change that ques- 
tion, and say, “ What is the best way of judging a hock, 
and what are the facts to sbserve ?”—not “ what are the 
fallacies” The writer of this paper believes that the 
roper way to judge a hock is by sight and touch. I 

lieve that the proper way to judge a hock is by touch. 
I do not trust tosight. I have tried experimentally that 
sort of way of judging by sight, and I maintain without 
further talk that anyone who depends upon his judgment 
of the existence or non-existence of spavin by sight, is 
pursuing a very risky course. It may be that hocks 
which look suspicious, or perhaps plainly spavined, are 
not spavined at all, and I do not see any great advantage 
in taking up time by pursuing or occupying certain pos- 
tures in front of the horse, at the side of the horse, or 
behind the horse. The examination of the hock by hand, 
as recommended by Major Smith, does not appeal to me 
as just the very best way. It may be that. [ am some- 
what dense, but in following the description of examin- 
ing a hock with the hand, standing on the near side, I 
can only say that I should not exactly carry out the 
examination as Major Smith suggests. ‘There can be no 
disagreement as to the best way to examine the near 
hock, but I certainly should not turn the index finger of 
the examining hand towards the rear of the off hock if I 
went so far as to try to examine the off hock from the 
near side. I not not believe in passing the mght hand 
from the left hock to the right. With practice one will 
obtain quite as reliable information from the sense com- 
municated by the left hock to the right hand, and by the 
right hock to the left hand ; in other words, I use one 
hand for each hock, and I do not appreciate the difference 
mentioned by Major Smith. Most veterinary surgeons 
are more or less ambidextrous. Major Smith says here 
that an error may be corrected, but it introduces another 
difficulty. He says: “ We have mentally to transfer to 
the left hand the impression conveyed by the right, and 
the transference is an extremely difficult matter.” [ do 
not think it is a difficult matter. Now in continuation 
of his statement Major Smith points out the difficulties 
he has experienzed in the examination of hocks. He 
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clothed with various tissues, and that an accurate know- 
ledge cannot be communicated to the hand. Well, I 
daresay there is something in that, but if the hand is 
constantly passing over hocks it very soon becomes 
accustomed to the feel of what is known as a sound 
hock. I have never been able to follow those refined 
practitioners who are able to distinguish the ridges of the 
cuneiform and scaphoid bones. . 

There is another point in connection with this question 
—coarse hocks. I notice that Major Smith says : “‘ The 
inner protile of hocks free from spavin is not the same in 
all horses ; this is due to anatomical peculiarities, the 
bones of the hock may be unduly prominent, especially 
the head, the metatarsal bone, the ridge of the medium, 
and the head on the inner splint bone. To such hocks 
the term “coarse” is legitimately applied ; one hock, 
a cannot be “coarse” while its fellow is 
fine. 

That is where I differ from Major Smith. I maintain 
that one hock can be coarse, in other words, that its con- 
formation may be different from the conformation of the 
other, and it may be an absolutely sound hock. It does 
not follow that because hocks are unequal that one is 
unsound and the other is healthy, and [ cannot under- 
stand anyone with experience of horses or even of the 
human subject, advancing such astatement. Everybody 
knows that we are born with hands of an unequal size. 
I do not say it is the rule, neither are odd hocks the rule. 
But very frequently we see persons with hands of un- 
equal size, we see persons with unequal feet, we see per- 
sons sometimes with one eye stronger than the other, 
sometimes with one ear better than the other. Then in 
the growth of the hair—unfortunately I cannot give my- 
self as an illustration— everybody knows there are fre- 
quent instances of the hair growing stronger on one side 
than the other. Then there is the old fashioned illus- 
tration of the person having more muscle on one side of 
his body, more strength on one side of his body, and 
larger bones The same thing occurs in the horse—and 
why not? We have an illustration in what we call odd 
feet in thoroughbreds. If every odd-footed thorough- 
bred horse is a horse with navicular disease, I should 
like to have it proved. [am quite prepared to accept 
the statement that occasionally an odd hock is a diseased 

one, but because hocks are unequal in size at any par- 
ticular part therefore the hock that is a shade larger 
will be a diseased one, I deny. Major Smith says: 
“Experience shows that an enlargement which consti- 
tutes spavin in one horse may in another be perfectly 
normal.” Now it would not be difficult to make some- 
thing out of that statement, because an enlargement 
which constitutes spavin in one hock cannot constitute 
something else in another ; it will constitute spavin. 
That is not what the Major means, but that is what his 
statement implies ; this he calls a paradox—and I agree 
with him. 

Then he says; “ Never give an opinion about a doubt- 
ful hock unless it be examined from both sides of the 
body.” Ido not agree with him there. I should give 
an opinion about a horse’s hock examined on one side of 
the body, and I have frequently done so, in fact I do so 
every day, and I do not hesitate to give it, and if I could 
refer speedily to Major Smith’s original paper I believe 
he says there that it is absolutely impossible for anyone 
to say that a hock is free from spavin. Wel!, there are 
two ways of saying whether a hock is spavined or not. 
There is the way of answering the question anticipated | 
by the client, and there is the way of answering one’s 
own conscience. I pursue the plan of answering the | 
question asked by the client—assuming that the client | 
is a man of ordinary intelligence, who does not expect 
me to dissect every hock i examine, but asks for an 
opinion for which he pays—-and I give him an opinion to 
the best of my ability, and there Iam content to leave 
it. If in due season someone should discover the exis-— 


tence of spavin, then of course I must take the conse- 
quences, which, I think, are inseparable from the practice 
of the profession. If a man take sufficient time and care 
to ascertain to his own satisfaction the existence of. 
disease, and he should give an opinion that disease is not 
present, it would be very difficult to obtain any sort of 
conviction against that man. 

The next question is : “‘ What are the conditions which 
arouse suspicion as to the soundness of a hock?” The 
Major only knows two, namely, a prominent ridge on the 
medium, and a prominent head on the large or small 
metatarsal bone. Now I willadd a fewmore. Wounds, 
bruises, and other injuries of the hock, as surface 
wounds, and injuries of the hocks sustained by youn 
stock, colts, fillies, foals. When an animal is first shod 
on the hind feet, or in scampering about, the skin on the 
inside of the hock may be cut. He may be cast for 
castration, and wound the inner surface of the hock. 
When such an animal is submitted to a veterinary sur- 
geon, 6 months, 9 months, ora year afterwards, the hocks 
are found unequal in size. The veterinary surgeon is 
assured probably by the owner that the injury was sus- 
tained some years ago, and even the manner in which 
the injury was sustained may be satisfactorily explained. 
What is the examiner to do in a case of that kind? Is 
he to certify that the hock is sound, or to certify that the 
hock is spavined, when there may be no spavin at all? 
I think the only thing the veterinary surgeon can do in 
instances of that kind is to examine the hocks carefully. 
They are certainly suspicious, and I have endeavoured to 
explain the cause of the suspicion. 

“ Will the spavin lame ornot?” It is a very practical 
and important question, says the author, and his answer 
is “Ido not know.” Well, I do not think that anyone 
can answer the questicn. I have more often to consider 
what causes the lameness, and I notice that this is a 
part of the subject that Major Smith has altogether 
omitted. I should like him to tell us what induces the 
lameness. Is it the disease process going on in the joint, 
in the bone, or in the periosteum? Is it due, as at one 
time was thought, to periosteal stretching? I believe 
that when spavin lames a horse the lameness arises in 
consequence of disease-—the disease is active either in 
the joint or in connection with the periosteum, or both. 
‘There are other points in connection with this question 
as to the position of the spavin, and a repetition as to 
the hereditary nature of some spavins and so on, which 
shall pass by. I should like to devote a word or two to the 
symptoms and diagnosis of spavin-lameness, and then go 
on to the prognosis. 

First of all I should like to obtain from the members 
what their views are regarding the usually accepted 
symptoms of spavin lameness. Does a horse lame from 
spavio drop on the lame side? Does the quarter sin 
on the lame side? Does the horse takea short step wit 
the lame limb? Does the horse always wear the toe v 
the shoe? Does the horse always flex the hock when at 
rest? Does the lameness always disappear or diminis 
at exercise? Does wasting or atrophy of the muscles 0 
the quarter always occur? What is the value of the 
spavin test, that is, prolonged flexion of the hock ? What 
is the value of side movements, moving away from the 
lame side, moving towards the lame side? Is the lame 
ness better marked when the horse moves from the 
lame side, or when he moves towards the lame side! 

Then there is a further question, not only applicable 
to spavin lameness, but to cases where spavin exists— 
diminished hock flexion. There are members of the 
profession who do not hesitate to recommend the pul 
chase of horses with well-marked spavin, so long as they 
have fairly good hock action, but they hesitate or alto 
gether refuse to recommend purchase if a horse tr? 
with guarded or diminished hock action.. Now I believ? 
there is a good deal of fallacy about this, because hoe 
action in horses having healthy hocks varies considerably, 
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and hock action, as we know, also varies considerably in 
horses with spavined hocks. If a horse goes sound, free 
from lameness behind, should we reject the horse simply 
because he appears to go stiffly on his hocks. On this 

uestion regarding the symptoms of hock lameness 
lauds like to hear the opinions of the members pre- 
sent. I have not given my own view, but that is of no 
consequence. 

Now I come to the very last part of the subject, What 
is the prognosis of spavin ? 

Major Smith says as a rule the prognosis is good. 
After all that precedes, he says that as a rule the prog- 
nosis is good, > which I understand he means that a 
horse with spavin, not lame, may work on for years. That 
is what he means by a good prognosis. He does not 
say anything about the prognosis of spavin lameness. 
That I shall treat separately. Butas to the prognosis 


every day practice, notwithstanding public views, tradi- 
tional views, views handed down from teacher to pupil, 
and so on, I believe that horses with spavin, unmis- 
takeable spavin, may work for years without showing 
the slightest lameness, and I believe that there are 
many horses working satisfactorily in spite of extensive 
hock disease. 

Horses can be produced with unmistakeable bone 
spavin exustosis, and presumably articular disease, that 


that manner for years. I can show you here two speci- 
mens in confirmation of this statement. Here, for in- 
stance, is the right hock of a well-bred cab mare, with 
very extensive articular disease between the metatarsus 
and the last row of tarsal bones, articular disease between 
the scaphoid and the cuneiform, ankylosis and exostosis. 
The disease was active at the time of death. The horse 
worked continuously in London for two years. She died 
in consequence of a twisted gut, and at her death the 
hocks were secured. Here is the other hock, which has 
been divided in a ditferent manner. It shows extensive 
exostosis with ankylosis of the small bones. Here is 
another specimen from a 16 years old hunter, which was 
in the possession of the owner for nine years. He hunted 
in Herefordshire, never missed a day and was never 
known to be lame behind. He was killed in consequence 
of an ulcerated lateral cartilage of a forefoot. Neither 


ocks were spavined, but on examination, as you will see 
from these specimens, both hocks were found ankylosed 


many other cases where the disease is merely commen- 
cing either at the articular margin or altogether on the 


merely some defect of the cartilage and more or Jess 
disease of the bone beneath. These are cases where the 
orses were never known to be lame, and yet the disease 
ad commenced, and perhaps had advanced between 
some of the tarsal bones. Therefore my opinion regard- 
Ing the prognosis of spavin without lameness is decidedly 
xood, z.¢., 1am a shade more hopeful than Major Smith, 
and Ido not think that the position of the enlargement, 
or the age of the subject, plays a very important part. _ 
en as to the prognosis of spavin lameness, which is 
a very different thing. Ido not think that any case of 
Spavin lameness can be cunsidered hopeful, because we 
are brought face to face with a disease which is likely to 
80 On, it will perhaps extend, and the lameness in many 
Cases May increase rather than diminish. So that my 
View of the prognosis of spavin lameness is always most 
Suarded, and I do not think that anyone in practice can 
Od a very different opinion. 
_ What kind of treatment is the best tc adopt? I do 
hot intend to deal with that question at all. The writer 
i I have nothing to add to what is already well 


I believe in firing and blistering hocks whether 
there is an exostosis or not. I donot know that there is 
anything new in the way of treatment, there may be in 
isolated instances, but it takes a good many cases to 
convince me that a man has discovered a new remedy. I 
do not accept the first published statement, nor the 
second. So that with regard to treatment I must say 
that I have nothing to add. might say regarding 
neurectomy, which is occasionally worth trying, that if 
more nerves were cut in the operation there would be 
more likelihood of an improvement, but so long as the 
neurectomy is confined to one nerve, or even two 
nerves, the prospect of improvement is not likely to be 
considered great. 

Mr. Samson : I quite agree with Professor Macqueen 
in one thing, that is, I think Major Smith might have 
given us his opinion as well as ask questions. He gives. 
us several causes of spavin, and Prof. Macqueen gave 
us several causes. I have one cause both gentlemen 
omitted, that is sprain, or straining. I will give an 
illustration. I had a grey Irish mare some years ago, 
four years old, and could have sworn she was a sound 
mare. I rode her regularly, hunting, and during a run 
one day we got a stiffish piece of rail. I put her at it, 
and she gave a tremendous grunt when she landed. Be- 
fore she got across the next field, which was grass, she 
swung her hind leg. She just pottered about that day, 
and was taken home, and within a fortnight that mare 
developed aspavin. I believe that spavin was caused 
by trying to clear those rails. She was cured, but was 
never exactly sound. She worked for7 or 8 years after- 
wards. I firmly believed ever afterwards that that 
strain was the cause of her spa¥in. With regard to 
spavin, I think Major Smith says he is guided mostly by 
sight. Professor Macqueen I understood to say that he 
is guided by touch and sight. I also go by something 
else as well. I go by touch and by sight, and also I 
notice the action. If you havea horse run round after 
you have felt his hocks front and back, and if you finda 
horse runs like that, and the other one like that, you 
may be sure there is something the matter with that 
hock, either spavin or something else. I think the three 
combined methods of examination are good. Professor 
Macqueen asks when there is no coarse hocks, can we 
have that without the hock being unsound? My 
opinion is that you could have it, but the chances are 
very much against it. When you get one coarse hock 
without being an unsound one you would get 20 coarse 
hocks which were unsound. He also asks, does the toe 
of the shoe get worn, and how is it that it does get worn. 
I think it gets worn because a horse with a leg which is 
affected with spavin gets that off the ground and gives a 
sort of twist with it. He does not bring it straight up. 
There is a sort of half twist, and I think that is why the 
shoe is worn. Professor Macqueen also asked us to ex- 
press our opinions about stiff hocks. It is a very diffi- 
cult question indeed. If a horse has got what we may 
call stiff hocks or coarse hocks, and he goes with a very 
fairly sound action it is difficult to say whether that 
horse should be purchased or not. I will put it in this 
way. A horse is sent to the infirmary, and you are 
asked to send a certificate back as to whether he is sound 
or not. You do not see the client. Ina case like that, 
I should decidedly say “unsound,” and be on the right 
side, but if my client was there and the horse was one, 
say, worth £120 or so, without coarse hocks, with fairly 
good action, and with coarse hocks he could be bought 
for £60, I should say, “Buy him and chance it.” You 
can fire him after that. Professor Macqueen also asked 
us to express our opinions whether a horse with un- 
sound hocks may still be useful. I say, yes, very useful 
indeed. There are plenty of horses who have been fired 
in the early stages, but who go through a hard day’s run 
at hunting and do it well. Ido not think we should con- 


nown.” I believe in firing and blistering spavin. 
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demn every horse because he has spavin. On the other | 
hand, there are plenty of spavins which cause lameness, 
and always will cause lameness 
Mr. A. I. MacCatitum: I would like, sir, to say a 
word on this subject for the sake of getting a little in- 
formation. Many an expensive law case has been 
brought about through one authority saying a horse was 
sound in his hocks and another high authority giving 
the opinion that the horse was suffering from spavin. 
Some of our members remember the story which the 
reat Prof. Dick used to tell in connection with his 
ectures. One of these stories comes to my memory 
now, the story he used to relate to us in order to impress 
the subject on which he was lecturing on our memories. 
It was a story something like this: “I happened to be 
from home one day, and a client of mine called about a 
lame horse. The horse had run suddenly lame a few 
days before, and as he had paid a high price for it not 
long ago, he was anxious about it. He did not wait for 
my own return, but took it to another gentleman who 
was also a professor ”—Prof. Dick used to say in telling 
it “he took it toa great Professor in this town, and 
what do you think he said was the cause of the horse’s 
lameness? Plugging of the artery.” The treatment tor 
plugging of the artery did not take effect, and the horse 
was taken to Professor Dick. “What do you think was 
wrong with the horse?” asked Prof. Dick, * he had got 
a bone spavin, and I treated him for bone spavin, and he 
recovered.” 

Another case I was personally interested in. A dealer 
was in the habit, when he gave above a certain sum for a 
horse, of asking my opinion as to whether it was sound 
or unsound. In the usual course I had to look over 
some horses for him, and after giving him my opinion 
{ forgot all about them. Some days afterwards he asked 
me if | remembered examining the horses. [ remem- 
bered, and he said, “ So-and-vo has condemned them for 
spavin.” He showed me the horse again, and [ chia, 
“The gentlemen who gave that opinion must have been 
suffering from bilious dyspepsia.” He said, “Give me 

our opinion.” I said, “The horse is a sound horse.” 

hen he said, “ What am 1 todo? It has been returned 
on my hands, and I cannot sell him.” I said I would 
think over it, and let him know, and I kept the horse 
for a few days, and had some hair taken off his legs and 
‘some taken off his tail; perhaps he was docked, but I 
cannot remember. He was put in another stable, and 
the same gentleman was asked to examine him, and he 
passed the horse as sound. It is not so bad when one 
man gives an opinion that a horse is sound, and another 
man says he is unsound, but it is very different when the 
same man gives the different certificate. It is a well- 
known fact that when a horse is suffering from spavin 
the muscles waste, and he goes lame. One day a gen- 
tleman brought a horse to me, and [ was at loss to know 
how the horse could go sound with a diseased condition 
of his hocks. I had his shoes taken off, and found he 
had a tight shoe on the opposite foot. One is apt to be 
dissatisfied sometimes when the soundness is caused by 
the treatment of a foot with a tight shoe. As regards 
treatment, I think the old fashioned way of treating 
lameness by tiring and blistering, and giving a long rest 
is the most beneficial. But it has its drawbacks. 

Lieut.-Col. SrreL: Anecdotes with regard to sup- 
vsed spavin and real spavin might be prolonged in- 
efinitely. I did not intend to trespass on your time, 
which is now very nearly exhausted according to the 

time table, only I happened to possess a very unique 
gence which favours the idea enunciated by one of 
the recent speakers, that sprain of the ligaments coat- 
ing the bones of the hock may be the cause of spavin 
in that the inflamed ligament becomes ossified. Here is 
avery pretty little specimen, which has a very small 
exostosis in what is called the spavin place, which would 


ever. A purchaser advised by a veterinary surgeon 


' would say immediately, as Major Smith says, that the 


degree of lameness does not depend upon the size of the 
exostosis. In the specimen I have here the protuberance 
is a mere pea, and might very well be removed by the 
trick, [ will call it, of chipping it off, and immediately 
all the symptoms of spavin, so far as handling is con- 
cerned, subside. Allow me also to take the opportunity 
of stating that I agree with the very practical remarks 
of the speaker I have alluded to as to the importance of 
action. I consider the addition of that test to observa- 
tion for the detection of symptoms by feeling and view- 
ing the part, of the very greatest importance. Suppose 
we had doubtful hocks, or irregular hocks, and the 
were exactly alike, I should hope they were sound. If 
submitted them to the test of trotting, I should expect 
to hear the 1,2. I never heard a Renate describe 
perfect action without saying the horse went 1, 2,1, 2. I 
should hope he was sound. It is very improbable that 
the disease would proceed with equal strides in both 
hocks, and if he is submitted to the further test of turn- 
sharply and so on, I will swear he is sound. It is a very 
summary way of judging, but [ happen to have had con- 
siderable experience on this very matter. Many years 
ago, when a very young man in my regiment, the 12th 
Lancers, we bought 400 young horses 3 and 4 years old 
in about four months. i was considered an excellent 
anatomist—and I considered myself a good anatomist, 
though I have been rather doubtful about it since— 
at any rate I considered myself a thorough judge of 
hocks, and I rejected horse after horse as having spavin. 
The dealer, Mr. Reynolds of’ Dublin, got rather disgusted 
with having to send these horses to Liverpool to be sold 
as cast horses, and there was a little conference between 
Mr Reynolds, the commanding officer, and myself, the 
result of which was that he agreed to tak2 back any 
horses that [ pronounced spavined that became lame at 
the end of 12 months. The result was that out of about 
70 horses I rejected, only eight became unsound. I had 
objected to these 70 horses fairly according to the 
ordinary rules of judgment for the conformation of hocks. 
The specimen I have here is well worth looking at. 

Principal Writ1aMs, Edinburgh: Major Smith has to 
a very great extent expressed ideas that I have myself as 
to the pathology of spavin, and as to its nature. My 
opinion is this, that in spavin lameness there are 
hocks and hocks. There are many hocks which when 
we are young we should condemn for spavin, as our 
friend the Colonel here did. We were exceedingly par- 
ticular in our young days, and if we saw any alteration 
of the hock, a little enlargement, we at once announc 
a case of spavin, and the animal we said was unsouo 
Bat as we gain experience with age we are not so pal- 
ticular, because we have found, like Colunel Steele, that 
a great many of these supposed spavin cases remain per- 
fectly sound for many, many years, perhaps during the 
whole of life. As to the question of one hock being 4 
little bit larger than the other, of course if both hocks 
were equal, although large, the horse would have coarse 
hocks, but if one was a little larger than the other, that 
enlarged hock was a spavined hock—that was our view. 
I have seen many hundreds in my day, and I have see? 
a great number where the odd hock has remained soun 
for many years. What I do is this. I examine a great 
many horses, and I have an arrangement made betwee? 
the buyer and the seller to have a warranty for 3 or 6 
months, and if at the end of that time the horse T 
mains sound, the buyer retains the horse : if it falls 
‘lame, the seller takes it back again. In many of these 
cases the horse remains sound for years. 

As to the pathology of spavin, the bony enlargement, 
the exostosis, is simply material for the purpose of 
moving the cause of lameness; so long as there 18 4 
slight movement in between the cuneiform bones, ts 


suggest to the seller that it was of no consequence what- 


slight movement causes pain upon the inflamed surface 
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-of the bones, and the pain causes lameness. But when 
the exostosis has united these bones together, the move- 
ment is arrested, and there is no further cause of pain. 
‘There are two ways by which this is done. I have ex- 
amined hocks very, very carefully, and [ must say that 
Professor Coleman was perfectly right when he taught 
his students to swear that if a horse was lame behind he 
was lame in the hock. I have met people who have 
-said that a horse was lame in his hock joint, and others 
in the hip or some other joint. I have had the oppor- 
tunity now for over 30 years of examining the limbs of 
lame horses on the dissecting room table, and [ can 
safely say that for one case of lameness in a hind limb 
which I tind in any arti@ulation, I see at least the greater 
‘part of 100 situated in the hock. I think that is cer- 
tainly of assistance to us in the diagnosis as to the seat 
of the disease, and that spavin-lameness is due to in- 
flammation of the bones. In the ordinary small spavin 
in the cuneiform and perhaps the small metatarsal, a 
process of union between the two, or between the small 
metatarsal and the small cuneiform, the process of ossifi- 
cation or ankylosis is a very shortone. They become 
‘united together in the course of a few weeks, and when 
this union has taken place the horse may remain sound 
.as long as he lives. The smaller the spavin, the greater 
the chance of a permanent cure of the lameness. If it 
is a diffused spavin, involving perhaps the magnum 
cuneiform, medium, and perhaps the head of the large 
metatarsal bone, I find the lameness is most persistent, 
_and that it is a most difficult matter to remove it. But 
‘place in two ways. First of all you may have a hock 
—not a complete union perhaps, but united here and 
there by patches of ossification which prevents all 
further movement, and that case remains sound. In 
other cases again the ankylosis will surround the whole 
-of the hock, and both bones will be united simply at 
their borders. In other cases again, if you separate 
these bones you will find there is no change whatever on 
their articular surface ; the cartilage looks quite healthy 
in this case. Then there are other cases where the 
cartilage is eroded, worm-eaten, and full of little holes. 
You find a roughened surface where the process of ossi- 
fication is very slowly going on, or perhaps in abeyance 
and although this erosion may be found if the external 
ankylosis is completed, there is no movement, and the 

orse goes sound. There may be a little stiffness, but 

@ remains practically sound. I am clearly of 
opinion that the interosseous ligaments become affected 
secondarily, that the change takes place from the con- 
cussive shock when the foot is brought to the ground— 
that the concussive shock sets up ostitis, and the bone 
spavin manifestation I look upon as a process of cure, 
a throwing out of reparatory material in order to 
prevent further movement, and in this way remove the 
source of pain. 

Major Smrru : Mr. President and gentlemen, I shall 
‘probably find it utterly impossible, without tiring your 
patience very considerably, to reply to all the speakers 
who have touched on this paper. I therefore especially 
direct my reply to the criticism offered by Professor 

acqueen. 

Professor Macqueen finds fault in the first instance 
With the style of the paper, the scrappy manner in which 
Ithas been put together, and considers that it might have 

N presented to you in a greatly improved form. 
bably he is right. But at the same time I think that 
the particular style I adopted has proved a most success- 
UW one, for it has enabled him in a very masterly man- 
ner to dissect the views I hold on this particular question, 
Fv in addition, which is infinitely more valuable to you, 
¢ has presented you with his own views. 


cartilage, and speaking personally I am sure I do not 
care where it begins. i am glad of his opinion in the 
matter. It is a question that pathologists will have to 
settle. Probably the ordinary practitioner though he 
may specialize a little—will find that his opportunities 
and facilities are not sufficiently numerous to enable him 
to settle a question of this sort, and from a practical 
point of view it does not matter a rap. 

On the question, however, of concussion, I am very 
glad indeed that Prof. Macqueen has asked me to ex- 
plain how concussion can occur off the ground. I thought 
at one time of leaving that out, but on reconsideration | 

ut itin, and I did so for the particular reason that I 
had in the paper I referred to, devoted rather a short 
paragraph, but I think sufficiently clear, explaining how 
concussion will occur to the hock when the foot is not 
on the ground at all. With your permission I will read 
this paragraph, as it is not a very long one— 

“Though the range of motion between the tibia and 
the astragalus is so considerable, yet it is not fully ex- 
ercised in all the paces ; it is only in the jump and the 
gallop that the angle formed between the tibia and meta- 
tarsal is closed to any great degree. If when the joint is 
completely closed in the dead dissected limb, we look at 
the posterior part, namely, the now uncovered ridges, we 
find that when the part is flexed to the uttermost the 
tibia and astragalus are no longer in apposition—the 
tibia has left the astragalus and a space is left between 
them. To prevent flexion to a dangerous degree, two 
stops are placed on the anterior face of the inferior ex- 
tremity of the tibia, one outside, and one inside, 
the outside being the larger of the two. These stops 
come into contact with two rests on the astragalus, and 
in this way, rightly or wrongly, I think that a certain 
amount of jar may be imparted to the astragalus. As the 
inside stop comes into contact with the astragalus slightly 
before the outside stop, I conceive it possible that the 
inside of the astragalus receives more concussion than 
the outside. Can this help to offer any explanation of 
the position of spavin ?” 

That isan answer, or an attempt at an answer of the 
question Prof. Macqueen asked, as to how concussion can 
occur when the foot is off the ground. 

Professor Macqueen tells us that spavin is not here- 
ditary, nor am I in a position to bring forward facts to 
disprove his statement. In speaking of spavin as here- 
ditary, one has naturally been very largely influenced by 
the views which are held by breeders and others who 
have formed the opinion that spavin is heredity. In many 
cases probably this opinion is based on tradition, but in 
others as the result of their »wn powers of observation. 
The Professor is quite right in mentioning the report of 
the Horse Commission. It was there that I saw the 
views of these experienced witnesses, and I was very 
largely influenced by them in making the statement con- 
tained in this paper. I rather wonder the question has 
not been dealt with by other speakers in the room. I was 
influenced by this report because the people called before 
the Royal Commission no doubt knew what they were 
talking about. 

Prof. Macqueen does not agree with the classification 
of the curable and incurable form of spavin I have given. 
There is a curable form and there is an incurable form. 
Asa rough and ready practical method of defining a 
spavin I hold that the statement I made was quite cor- 
rect. I have said that the small metatarsal bones are 
rarely involved. Prof. Macqueen thinks otherwise, and 
says that he has two or three specimens on the table 
which go to prove the incorrectness of the view I hold. 
He has not told us how many hocks he examined in order 
to get this number. 

Ihave not had much opportunity of late years, but at 
one time every horse I destroyed, or every horse that 
died, I examined the hocks of. In that way I carried 


Ol, Macqueen considers it utterly unimportant 
Whether the disease commences in the bone or in the 
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people would care to carry about among their luggage, 
and after they had been thoroughly classified I deposite 
them ina museum. [ made my diagnosis while the skin 
was on, and committed that diagnosis to writing. Then 
I made a cast of the hock, so that I got a complete 
representation of the hock during life. Next I dissected 
my joint and cleaned it, or boiled it, as the case may be, 
and compared my written opinion before the skin was 
removed, with the notes made after the joint was dis- 
sected. I should not like to say how many times I was 
right ; very, very few. The mistakes one made were 
perfectly dreadful, and it was the number of mistakes I 
made in endeavouring to carry out work on lines of 
absolute exactitude, that made me, and has since made 
me, extremely careful indeed in giving an opinion about 
a hock. I assure you, particularly the younger members 
who perhaps are much more cocksure about an opinion 
than we are, that I recommend that method of enquiry. 
Take half a dozen hocks, form an opinion and write 
it _ Then dissect them, and see how far you are 
right. 

Professor Macqueen has dealt rather severely with the 
question of Touch versus Sight. I examine a_ great 
many hocks in the course of a year, many hundreds, and 
feel sure that a man who trusts entirely to touch would 
wake more mistakes than a man who trusts entirely to 
sight. But at the same time I should never think of 

iving an opinion simply from sight, because, as Pro- 

essor Macqueen urged, there may be a distended vein, 


or a thickening of the skin, which would of itself give | 


the enlargement on the metatarsal bone. If its fellow 


dis the same size that hock is sound, but if its fellow has- 
i nota similar enlargement upon it that hock would be 


considered diseased. Therefore, I hold that the paradox 
I mention in the paper is a perfectly correct one—that 
what will constitute a spavin in one horse does not con- 
stitute a spavin in another. 

Doubtful hocks should be examined from both sides is 
a statement which I have made, and Prof. Macqueen says 
he can give an opinion from an examination on one side. 
I think he did not probably read the paper with very 
great care or he would have seen it was a doubtful hock 
which I advised should be examined from both sides. 
He says he can give an opinion*from the one side, but I 
do not think in a case of doubt he would content himself 
with examining from one side. 

Professor Macqueen asks what are the causes of the 
lameness. I think the question I propounded is a much 
more practical one, Will the spavin lame? Surely to 
goodness that is an infinitely more valuable question,. 
and one to which we should be very glad to get a truth- 
ful answer, rather than what is the cause of the lame- 
ness. What does it matter to us what the causes are? 
If you have a man who is going to buy a horse at 150 
guineas and you see that the hock is affected, you say, he 
has an enlargement of the hock. Will it lame him? is 
the first question. I cannot say—I do not know. The 
Professor says, on the other hand, that that does not 
interest him in the least. All he wants to know is what 
are the conditions which are likely to bring about the 


rise to an enlargement which, if occupying the proper | lameness. 


place, would be regarded as a spavin. But sight and | He mentions—this is rather an academical point which 
touch combined are, I feel sure, much more useful and | perhaps he will settle later on—in connection with the 
valuable than touch alone. | cause of lameness stretching of the periosteum. I should 

Prof. Macqueen goes on to say that one hock coarse | like to know how much periosteum covers the cuneiform 
and one fine constitutes a sound condition, I wholly | bones. I should like to know how much periosteum is 
disagree with him. I think it is the only point on whjch | On the scaphoid, and how much there is on the astraga- 
I can flatly contradict him. I say if a horse has 4ne lus. There is:none, sir, or very, very little. You will 
hock larger than the other I do not see how you can say | find that ligamentous tissue covers over the surface of 
it is sound. It may be perfectly sound, but Tdo not see | the cuneiform bones, and there is not a particle of space 
how you can say it 1s. e adduces as evidence—and he | for periosteum to exist. 
always gives evidence which is of great value—that | Prof. MacqureN: When I made the statement about 
human feet may be unequal in size, and hands, eyes, ears, | stretching the periosteum my words were that it was 
and so on—all these are given as examples of unequal | the custom at one time to regard stretching of the perios- 
development. Now, if we found as a matter of every- | teum as the cause of lameness. I did not regard it as 
day occurrence that hocks did differ in size, and yet be the cause of lameness, but that was the custom, and 
absolutely sound, we should be compelled to agree with | I should refer you to authorities if you gave me a few 
Professor Macqueen, but that is not the case. Hocks minutes. j 
are either pairs or unequal, and the common rule of Major SmitH: My point is that there is no periosteum 
practice, and a perfectly sound one, is that if the hocks around the bones I have mentioned. 
are not pairs there issomething wrong. Iam sure that Professor MacqurEN: | do not dispute about the 
is right. It is a common rule of practice which we have | periosteum. One time it was considered to be the cause 
inherited from those who have gone before us, and there | of lameness. 
is nothing that Professor Macqueen says which has in| Colonel SreEL: Is there any bone of the body not 
any way disproved it. covered by periosteum ? 

Professor Macqueen mentions a paradox. Probably — Prof. Merram: I say that Prof. Macqueen is wrong, 
there are there are many in this paper ; it is this “ experi- | that the periosteum is never found on small bones where 
ence shows that an enlargement which constitutes a there is a covering of articular cartilage, or where liga- 
spavin in one horse may in another be perfectly normal, | ments or tendons are inserted. Such is the condition 
and it is this paradox which expresses in a nutshell the | observed in the small bones of the carpus and tarsus. 
defects of hock judging.” If Professor Macqueen will | That I think is fairly well understood, and has been 
allow me to utilise one of his specimens here, it isa very understood for some time. 
excellent example of the difficulties that one may meet.| Major SmirH: Several questions have been asked 
Look at this enlargement at the head of the large meta- | which I ought to have made a note of, but which Iam 
tarsal bone, look at that well developed ridge upon the sorry to say I did not. One question was in connection 
+ say such a hock as that, clothed with its with the prognosis. I say the prognosis in ordinary 
+ arp ag structure and the skin and anything else spavin is uncommonly good. A great many horses 8° 

poh he, Ap pee will handle very large indeed, and I through life and are never influenced by the spavin. I 

8 al , ‘ g rs if some of you interested in the question | say that the prognosis in spavin lameness is good, that it 

can ake the Opportunity of looking at it and some _is only a small proportion of horses which is affected by 

be er ppeneions which the Professor has very kindly , true articular disease. 

heer agar — for our benefit. Here is an example of a| Mr. Sampson took me to task also for not answerl? 

the a; ‘ it we pp is absolutely sound ; yet look at questions as well as propounding them. I think that 
size of it, look at the size of the ridge and look at Aave endeavoured to answer the questions, and in order 
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-dent had accepted invitations and were present. Amongst 


the Hants County Council). 


others, 


dinner the loyal toast, and that of “The Mayor and 


‘Counties’ Veterinary Medical Association.” 
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tomake the thing as clear as possible I put my answer 
under the head of “ writer’s views.” I think if my a 
at 


had been read by the speaker he would have found t 


I judged hocks both by sight and touch. I extremely | rally round him in large numbers. 


occupied that evening. He could only say that if their 
President continued in the way in which he had begun 
there was not the smallest doubt the members would 
On behalf of the 


regret having kept you so long, and that my reply should | Association he conveyed to the President their apprecia- 


have been so discursive. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


On the invitation of the President, Mr. J. B. Tutt, 
F.R.C.V.S., a meeting was held at Winchester on 
‘Thursday, July 20th. The following members of the 
— met tha President at Dumper’s Restaurant :— 

rofessors F. T. Hobday, W. A. Edgar; Messrs. J. 
Simpson, Maidenhead ; E. Whitley-Baker, Wimborne ; 
‘T. B. Goodall, Christchurch ; H. Hall, Southampton ; 
J. T. King, Bournemouth ; H. Redford, Winchester ; 
Burden, Southampton ; Hulford, Haslemere ; Spencer, 
Basingstoke; and C. Pack, Lymington, hon. sec ; 
Messrs. Goodall and Gibbs, students from the Royal 
Veterinary College, were also present. 

The party were driven in a brake to a farm abouta 
mile from the city where Professor Hubday gave a 


the standing operation on two colts. The operations 
took longer than anticipated, and the business portion of 
the meeting, and a paper by Professor Hobday, had to 
be adjourned till the next meeting. 

In the evening the President gave a dinner party at 
Dumper’s Restaurant, when, in addition to the gentle- 
men mentioned above, a few private friends of the Presi- 


the number were the Mayor of Winchester (Councillor 
Forder), the Rev. A. C. Dicker, Dr. G. Wickham, and 
Mr. D. T. Cowan (Director of Technical Education to 


Letters expressing regret at their inability to attend 
were received from Sir Henry a, Professor 
Pritchard, Mr. Wragg, Mr. Wheatley, Mr. Carter, and 


The President’s hospitality was much appreciated. 
The menu card, which had been especially designed | by 
Mr. J. H. Horwell, Art Master, Hants County Counc | 
was an interesting souvenir of the occasion. After 


Corporation” were given from the chair. 
Mr. James Srmpson then proposed “The 
e re- 

marked that the Association had existed for a great 

number of years, and had given pleasure, instruction, 
and ao to the members residing within the circle over 
which its operation extended. He was afraid visitors 
sometimes went away with the impressicn that there was 
but little enthusiasm in the ranks of the veterinary pro- 
fession when they saw how .few attended their ordinary 

Meetings. It was possible, however, to make the meet- 

ings a very great success, and the programme that day 


tion of his kindness, and with their permission he would 
incorporate the toast “ Health and Prosperity to our 
President.” (Applause). 

The toast was very cordially received. 

The PRESIDENT, in responding, expressed the pleasure 
it gave him to welcome the Assuciation, and his pride 
at being able to gather together so many members of his 

rofession. When they elected him he told them the 
onour was quite unexpected, but as they had elected 
him he should certainly try his best during his year of 
office to doall he could for the prosperity of the Associa- 
tion, and for the profession in general. (App.) 
Mr. Pack (secretary) added a few words of a business 
character, and also conveyed to Professor Hobday the 
thanks of the members for the information he has impar- 
ted to them. 
The PrEsIDENT gave the health of Professor Hobday. 
This toast was very cordially received. 
Other toasts followed, and a pleasant evening was 
shortly afterwards brought to a close, members having 
to leave by train. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THE PART PLAYED BY INSECTS, ARACHNIDS 
AND MYRIAPODS IN THE PROPAGATION 
OF INFECTIVE DISEASES OF MAN 
AND ANIMALS.* 


By Geo. H. F. Nurratt, M.D., Ph.D., 


Demonstrator of Bacteriology in the University of 
Cambridge. 


The facts which have been established by the brilliant 
researches of Ross, Grassi, Bignami, and Bastianelli with 
regard to the réle of various species of mosquitos in the 
propagation of malaria have at last aroused more general 
attention to the part which insects may play in the 
ropagation of disease, and it is probable that the new 
impetus given by these investigatiuns will lead to 
fruitful researches in other directions. 

When we look at the work which has been done on 
insects as carriers of bacterial agents of disease, we are 
struck by its relatively small amount, whereas an un- 
limited amount of experimental work has been devoted 
to the study of the behaviour of bacteria under various 
physical and chemical conditions, in air, water, soil, food, 
etc. It is certain that insects may under certain condi- 
tions play a most important part—both active and 
passive—in the propagation of bacterial diseases. 


*This subject will be found exhaustively treated in my 


‘“ent—to be elected to the position their friend Mr. Tutt 


ad been the means of attracting a larger number of 
inembers together than they usually had the pleasure of 
Seeing. The fact of the forethought of the President 
aving provided very instructive food for them that 
afternoon, the fact of his having been able to secure the 
assistance of their excellent friend Professor Hobday, 
and the further and not unimportant fact of their Presi- 
ent having invited them to be his guests at dinner that 
night had all contributed to a most successful gather- 
it8- He congratulated the President upon the position 
© occupied ; they were not a large Association, but it 
must be gratifying to any man—he knew it was to_him- 


publications: Die Rolle der Insekten, Arachniden (Ixodes) 
und Myriapoden als Trage bei der Verbreitung von durch 
Bakterien und thierische Parisiten verur sachten Krank- 
heiten des Menschen und der Thiere, Hygienische Rund- 
schau, Berlin, 1899, vol. ix., 72 pages, with bibliography. 
Die Mosquito-Malaria Theorie, Centralblatt fiir Bak- 
teriolugie, Abth. I, vol. xxv., 1899, 40 pages and biblio- 
graphy. Neuere Forschungen iiber die Rolle der Mosquitos 
bei der Verbreitung der Malaria, Jbid., vol. xxv. and 
xxvi., 20 pages and bibliography. See also the forthcom- 
ing volume of the Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports, Balti- 
more, 1899. Reviews of new work in connection with 
the role played by mosquitos iu the propagation of 


self when he had the honour to represent them as Presi- 


malaria will appear from time to time in the Centralblatt 
fiir Bakteriologie. 
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Tue Part or INSECTS IN THE SPREAD OF BACTERIAL 
DISEASES. 


1. Passive. 


Insects may play a passive part as carriers of patho- 
genic organisms. Musca domesticu and allied species 
are chiefly to blame in this respect. Such flies are in- 
capable of “biting,” but may, from the nature of the 
food which they seek, carry pathogenetic bacteria about | 
on their bodies or within their alirbentary tract, and 
deposit them on lesions of the mucous membranes or 
skin, or on food. | 

Anthraxz.—-Raimbert (1869) and Davaine (1870), and | 
many others since have attributed such a part to the | 
flies in the propagation of anthrax. Celli (1888) reported 
experiments which showed that virulent anthrax 
bacilli were contained in the feces of flies which had 
been fed with material containing these organisms. 
Proust (1894), as also Heim (1894), showed that certain 
beetles and their larve which are found on dried skins 
might serve to scatter the spores of anthrax. They found 
anthrax spores on the skins which were derived from 
animals dead of anthrax, as also in and on the insects 
named. The feces of these insects, light and powdery, 
are scattered by the slightest current of air. 

Plague.—The presence of numerous flies during plague 
epidemics has been recorded in some of the older 
chronicles. Yersin (1894), working in Hong Kong, 
noticed many dead flies lying about his laboratory where 
animals which had died of plague were examined. He 
inoculated an animal with the contents of one fly, and 
noted that it died of plague. The fly was seen to con- 
tain bacilli morphologically identical with those of 
plague. He came to the conclusion that flies might 
serve as carriers of the germs, and play a rdle in the 
propagation of the disease. He, however, went too far 
when he concluded from the examination of this one 
dead fly that all the others had died of plague, as the 
insects might very well have died from coming in con- | 

tact with disinfectant solutions. In 1897 I made a 

number of experiments with flies which were fed with 

the organs of animals dead of plague. It was found 
that such flies contained virulent plague bacilli in 
their faeces for 48 hours and lunger after they had re- 
ceived plague organs and then sterile food to eat. In| 
one experiment flies were kept at a temperature of | 
12 deg. to 14 deg. C., and it was found that they were all | 
alive at the end of eight days. In two other experi- | 
ments, at 14 deg. C., all the flies fed on plague organs | 
were dead by the seventh or eighth day. At 
temperatures of 23 to 28deg. C. the flies infected nearly | 
all died within three days. Though it is evident that 
flies die off more rapidly at high temperatures, these 

experiments showed that they might live a considerable , 

time whilst carrying plague bacilli in a virulent state. 

The practical conclusions to which these experiments | 

lead are too self-evident to be mentioned hete. About | 

the same time Hankin (1897), in India, found that the | 
feces of certain ants (Monomorium vastator) contained | 
virulent bacilli after they had been fed on rats dead of | 
plague. He expressed the belief that such ants might | 
serve to spread the plague by gaining access to the bath- | 
rooms in search of water and defzcating there. | 
Cholera.—Nicholas (1873) relates observations which , 


he made in 1849 at Malta on the warship Superb, which | 


led him even at that time to conclude that flies might | 


slay a very important 7réle in the of cholera | 
serve cholera _spirilla micro- 
scopically in the dejections of flies (Musca vomitoria) 


laddox (1885) observed the 


which he had fed with cultures of that organism. Tizzoni_ 


and Cattani ( poe isolated cholera germs from three flies | 


caught in the cholera wards at Bologna. Sawtschenko | 


(1892) fed flies with cultures, and found the spirilla in. 


the feces after two hours. Simonds (1892) f 
e face ] ound 
spirilla in a fly caught in the post-mortem room - Ham- 


burg. He made a few experiments with flies which had! 
been in contact with cholera intestines. After they 


had been removed the flies were rolled in gelatine tubes- 


after intervals of four minutes to one hour and a half 


had elapsed. All cultures showed colonies of cholera. 
germs. Macrae (1894), working in conjunction with. 


Haffkine and Simpson in India, observed how flies 
carried cholera germs to sterilised milk, which was pur- 
posely exposed in various places in the prison where 


cholera prevailed. Flies were very numerous in the 


prison. Buchanan (1897) describes the occurrence of 
cholera in a prison at Burdwan at a time when flies were 
numerous. There had been no cholera in the prison 


until after a strong wind had blown over numerous flies. 


from the direction of some huts outside where cholera 
prevailed. Only those prisoners who received their food 
at the corner of the prison nearest to the huts developed 


cholera. The evidence here presented seems convincing 


enough. 


Typhoid Fever.—Celli (1888) reported experiments by 


Alessi in which that observer had isolated virulent 
typhoid bacilli from the excreta of flies which had been: 
fed with cultures of that organism. Further evidence is 
wanting, but it seems almost certain that flies may in- 
fect themselves by feeding on typhoid excreta, and then 
transport the germs of the disease to food which is left 
exposed. 


Other diseases.—Similarly flies may act as passive 


carriers of infective agents in framboesia, transferring 
the specific agent from diseased to healthy persons, and 
depositing them on cutaneous lesions. An important 
part has long been attributed to flies in Egyptian oph- 
thalmia, and it seems certain that Hippelates pusio dis- 
seminates the disease germs, producing “ Florida sore 
eye” (Schwarz, 1895). Dewevre (1892) reports experi- 
ments which show that pediculi may serve as carriers and 
propagators of impetigo. 
2. Active. 


An active part may be played by blood-sucking flies in 
the propagation of bacterial diseases. Experimental 
evidence is wanting, though clinical writers report a cer- 
tain number of cases of anthrax, septicaemia, pyzemia,. 
and erysipelas as arising from the bites of flies. In the 
case of anthrax subjective sensations very frequently lead 
patients to declare that they have been bitten by am 
Insect, whereas this is not the case. In many cases In- 
fection may result from an infected fly being crushed by 
the person bitten. An active part has recently been 
attributed by clinical writers to blood-sucking insects in 
plague. Bugs and fleas were supposed to be the active 
ageuts here. Experiments made by the writer on 
animals with plague, anthrax, mouse septicemia, an 
chicken cholera all gave negative results. In a large 
number of experiments made by allowing these insects 
to bite animals dying of the diseases named, and then 
immediately afterwards transferring them to healthy 
animals, not asingle case of infection occurred. Though 
the dejecta of bugs contained virulent bacilli after twenty- 
four hours, they did not do so later. In fact it was shown 
that both fleas and bugs digest various pathogenic bac- 
teria which they have taken up with the blood of diseased 
animals. Simond (1898) goes so far in his elaborate 
theorising as to conclude that plague bacilli may acquire 
a heightened virulence in the bodies of such insects. He 
attributes a very important share to these insects in the 
propagation of plague, but gives no evidence to prove his: 
assertions. The entirely negative results of my exper 
ments should weigh more than gratuitous assumptions. 
That a bug or flea filled with the blood of a patient con”. 
taining plague bacilli may serve as a passive carrier 0 
the germs may be safely concluded from my experiments 
with these and uther germs which were seen to remalD 
alive and virulent in the bodies of these insects for twenty- 
four hours or longer when they were kept at low temper 
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Some Animal Parasites and their Hosts. 


Parasite. Definitive Hosts. 


| Intermediary Hosts. 


Remarks and Authority. 


caninum|Dog, cat, man—rare 


Drepanidoteenia _in-|Gallus domesticus. Co-|Cysticercus claimed to 
turnix coturnix, Anas 
boschas. Tame duck 


fundibuliformis, 
(Goeze,1782);Ralliet, 


1893. 
Tenia serpentulus,—}Various birds 
Schrank. 


Hymenolepis __pistil-/Sorex araneus 


um—Dyj. 
Hymenolepis 
nuta—Rud. tus, M. musculus, M. 
Alexandrinus. Man—/| butterfly). 
rare, only five cases 
known striatus) 
Hymenolepis micro-|M. rattus, M. musculus|/Tenebrio molitor—Mealworm. 
stoma—Dyj. 
Hymenolepis _unci-|Crocidura aranea 
nata—St. 


Distomum ascidia, 


Bats 
van Beneden, 1873. 


endolobum'Frogs 

—Dyj. 

Gordius tolosanus.| Beetles, 
—Dyj., 1842, species) 


form of the 
the adult 


Fish? 


man) 
‘Gigantorhynchus _gi-/Pig, boar, pecari 
gas—Goeze. 


Gigantorhynchus 
moniliformis—Brem- 
ser. os man 

Filaria rytipleuritis— Rats 
Delongchamps, 1824 

Spiroptera sanguino-|Dog, wolf, fox ? 

lenta—Rud, 1819 

Spiroptera obtusa |Mouse 

Filaria Bancrofti—|Man 
Cobbold, 1877. 

Filaria 
Grassi, 1890. 


Pyrosoma bigeminum, |Ixodes, 
—Southern or Texas 
Cattle Fever. 


ster), Arvicola arvalis 


Dog 


fected ticks give rise 
to young ticks capable 
of communicating 
Texas fever 


Proteosoma 
resembling Culex pip- 


Crescentic parasites |Ross’s ‘ dappled-winged) 
of zstivo-autumnal | mosquitos’ at Secun- 
fever derabad : 

A. claviger, Nov. 

28th, 1898 

A. pictus or super- 

pictus 

A. bifurcatus 

A. nigripes 

A. pseudopictus, 

June 18th, 1899 


In Italy. 


Quartan parasites 
€rtian parasites 


Anopheles bifurcatus 


dimi-|Musdecumanus, M. rat-|Various insects : Lepidoptera, (usually Asopia fari- 


(16 different|Aquatic larva of numerous insects 
harbour the! 
second or large larval, 
arasite, 
orm 
which is not parasitic. 
(Occasional 
pseudo-parasite of 


Cricetus vulgaris (ham-|Blaps mucronata Lat. [a common beetle contains 


or Boophilus Cattle T 
bovis. The eggs of in- 


| 


Ross’s ‘ grey mosquitos’|Crows, larks, sparrows 


iens 


Anopheles claviger Man 
Anopheles claviger Man 


Larva in parasite in dog-louse, (Trichodectes canis) 
dog-flea, (Pulex serraticeps P. Gervais), and Pulex 

irritans. Only in fully developed insects 

e in musca domestica 


Geotrupes silvaticus, (a dung beetle claimed to con- 
tain cysticercus) 


Glomeris, (a myriapod contains cysticercus, ) 


nalis, the parasites found both in catterpillar and 
Orthoptera, (Annisolabis annulipes) 
and two adult coleoptera, (Akis spinosa, Scaurus 


Glomeris limbatus—a myriapod. 


bore their way out and penetrate into aquatic 
| larve of various insects remaining in them when 
| they develop into flies 


\Cercaria bore themselves into a number of aquatic!/Von Linstow, 1887-1897. 


| larvae of insects 


| 


‘Melolontha vulgaris, [May beetle] snd its larvz./Schneider, 1871 ; 


| Cetonia aurata, Orictes nasicornis, 
Lachnosterna arcuata in N. America 


in Europe. 

encapsuled echinorhynchus] 

'Periplanata orientalis 

'Periplaneta orientalis 

| 

[Tenebrio molitor 

\Mosquito. Spec.? [Manson], development observed 
by Sonsino, 1884, in Culex pjpiens 

\Pulex serraticeps, Pulex irritans. 


also observed in a tick Rhipicephalus siculus. 
(Koch) 


Man 


ture, 


infection might readily occur. 


gest the micro-organisms more rap 
asserted that such insects as well 
Capable o 


Biskra,’ 


sven may well be termed frivolous. 


If such an insect were crushed and the skin 
scratched by nails soiled with the blood it contained, 
In warm weather the 
a are physiologically more active, and consequently 


; f propagating recurrent fever, the “ bouton de 
™ frambeesia, leprosy, tuberculosis, and yellow 
waa ete., but deciedly more evidence is wanting before 
i Can come to any definite conclusions in this respect. 

0 the case of the three last named diseases the evidence 


Grassi and Rovelli 1889, etc. 


Meissner, 1855 ; 


Development|Grassi and Calandruccio, 1888, 1890. 


Melnikoff, 1869 ; Leukart, Grassi and Rovelli, 1888-9; 
Sonsino, 1888. Successful infection experiments. 


Grassi and Rovelli, 1888 and 1892. No infection ex- 
periments 

Von Linstow, 1893. No infection experiments. 
Villot, 1877. Successful infection experiments. 
Grassi and Rovelli, 1889. Successful infection ex- 


periments with feeding Annisolabis to rats and 
man. 


Successful infection 
experiments. 


Blanchard, 1891. 


Vesperugo pipis-|Cercaria develop in molluscs, [Lymnaeus stagnalis}/Von Siebold, 1844 ; 
trellis, V.Nathusii, etc.! 


Von Linstow, 1887. 


Successful infection ex- 
ment on Rana temporaria. 


Villot, 1874; Von Linstow, 1893. 


Kaiser, 1887; Stiles, 1891. 


Grassi and Calandruccio, 1888. Successful infection 


experiments on white rat and man—Calandruccio 
infected himself. 


Galeb, 1878. Successful infection es periments. 


Grassi, 1888. Successful infection of dogs with cock- 


roaches. 


Leukart. 
Manson, 1887; Lewis, 1878; Sonsino, 1883. 


No in- 
fection experiments. 


Infection ex- 
periments negative. 


heobald Smith and F. L. Kilborne, 1893. Suc- 
cessful intection of cattle by means of young 
ticks. Development of parasites in ticks not 
observed. On account of the analogy between 
Texas fever and malaria parasites, I have chosen 
poamaay to consider the tick the definitive 
ost. 


Ross, Calcutta, 1898. Describes life-cycle of para- 


site in mosquito Successful infection through 


infected mosquitoes, July 7th, 1898, confirmed by 


Daniels; 1899. 


‘Ross, 1898, observed first developmental stages. 

Grassi, Bignarmi, and Bastianelli observe complete 
development and 
experiments on man. 


carry out successful infection 


Grassi, Bignami and Bastianelli, February 5th, 1899. 
Grassi, Bignami and Bastianelli, April 19th, 1899. 
Successtul infection experiment. ‘ 


idly. It has been 


as biting flies are | of the parasite they 


quitos in connection 


| THe Part or Insects, ARACHNIDS AND MyYRIAPODs 
IN THE SPREAD OF DISEASE DUE TO ANIMAL PARASITES. 


1. Insects, ete. whilst serving as Intermediary Hosts, 


may play : 


(a) A passive part, when they are devoured by a host 


contain (see table). 


(6) An active part, when, as in the case of the tick 
in Texas fever, and various mosquitos in malarious 
affections of man and animals, they inoculate the parasite 
into a host by means of their probosces. 

(c) An intermediary em must be given to mos- 


with Filaria Banerofti and Filaria 
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recondita, as they infect themselves by sucking the blood | bustion had flashed out in the writings of John Mayow 

: of the definitive host. it came as a flash only and died away as soon as it had 
: , , come. For the rest of that century and for the greater 

2. Insects, ete., without serving 48 Intermediary Hosts» part of the next philosophers wrcaces’ Poe about in dark- 

may pay an Active or Passive part. ness, misled for the most of the time by the phantom 

(a) A passive part when they transport the eggs of | conception which they called “phlogiston.” It was not 

animal parasites and deposit them in food, etc. Grassi| until the end of the third quarter of the eighteenth 

(1883) made experiments on flies showing that they might | century that the new light which has burned steadily 

transport the eggs of Venia solium, Trichocephalus, etc. | ever since lit up the minds of the men of science. The 

and Styles (1889-1890) informed me that he saw the | light came at nearly the same time from England and 

eggs of Ascaris lumbricoides undergo developmental | from France. Rounding off the sharp corners of con- 

changes in flies raised from maggots which had been fed | troversy and joining, as we may fitly do to-day, the two: 

with the eggs of the parasites during warm weather. | countries as twin bearers of a common crown, we may 

Provided that flies take up the eggs in a sufficiently ; say that we owe the truth to Cavendish, to Lavoisier, 

developed condition, they might readily disseminate the | and to Priestley. If it was Priestley who was the first 

varasite by dropping their excreta on food, or falling | to demonstrate the existence of what we now call oxy- 

ba odily into it. gen, it is to Lavoisier we owe the true conception of the 
() Anactive part by carrying the diseased agent from | nature of oxidation and the clear exposition of the full 

one animal to another and inoculating the parasite. | meaning of Priestley’s diseuvery, while the knowledge of 

Tsetse-fly disease (Bruce). the composition of water, the necessary complement of 

In the table (p. 173) will be found a brief summary | the knowledge of oxygen, came to us through Cavendish 

of our present knowledge of the part played by insects, |and, we may perhaps add, through Watt. The date of 

myriapods, and ticks in the spread of diseases due to | Priestley’s discovery of oxygen is 1774, Lavoisier’s 

various animal parasites.— Brit. Med. Journal. classic memoir “on the nature of the principle which 

enters into combination with metals during calcination ” 
appeared 1775, paper on = com- 
| position of water did not see the light until 1784. 
THE GROWTH OF SCIENCE IN THE CENTURY uring the last quarter of the eighteenth century this 
AND ITS LESSONS. new idea of oxygen and oxidation was struggling into 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the British Associa- | existence. How new was the idea is illustrated by the | 
fact that Lavoisier himself at first spoke of that which 


tion for the Advancement of Science, at Dover, on . 
September 13th, 1899, was in to call oxygen, 
‘ . the name by which it has since been known, as “the 
By Professor Str Foster. principle which enters into combination.” What diffi- 


_ culties its acceptance met with is illustrated by the fact 
In the philosophy of the ancients earth, fire, air, ye that Priestley himself refused to the end of his life to 
water were called “the elements.” It was thought, arfl | grasp the true bearings of the discovery which he had 
rightly thought, that a knowledge of them and of their | made. In the year 1799 the knowledge of oxygen, of the 
attributes was a neccessary basis of a knowledge of the | nature of water and of air, and indeed the true concep- 
ways of Nature. Translated into modern language, a | tion of chemical composition and chemical change, was 
knowledge of these “elements” of old means a know- | hardly more than beginning to be, and the century ha 
ledge of the composition of the atmosphere, of water, | to pass wholly away before the next great chemical idea, 
and of all the other things which we call matter, as well | which we know by the name of the atomic theory of 
as a knowledge of the general properties of gases, | John Dalton, was made known. We have only to re 
liquids, and solids, and of the nature and effects of | the scientific literature of the time to recognise that a 
combustion. Of all these things our knowledge to-day | truth which is now not only woven as a master-thread 
is large and exact and, though ever enlarging, in some | into all our scientific conceptions, but even enters 


respects complete. When did that knowledge begin to | largely into the everyday talk and thoughts of educated yes 
become exact ? _ ; people, was a hundred years ago struggling into exist- “ty ma 
To-day the children in our schools know that the air | ence among the philosophers themselves. It was all . 
which wraps round the globe is not a single thing, but is | but absolutely unknown to the large world outside those wo 
made up of two things, oxygen and nitrogen, mingled | select few. ¥ tra 
together. They know, again, that water is not a single| Of all the various branches of science, none perhaps is Tais 
thing, but the product of two things, oxygen and hydro- | to-day, none for these many years past has been, so well livi 
gen, joined together. They know that when the air | known to, even if not understanded by, most people as ue lite 
lfe 


makes the fire burn and gives the animal life it is the| that of geology. Its practical lessons have brought 4 
oxygen in it which does the work. They know that all | wealth to many ; its fairy tales have brought delight to 4 tee 
gl 


round them things are undergoing that union with oxy- | more ; and round it hovers the charm of danger, for the. 

‘ gen whlch we call oxidation, and that oxidation is the | conclusions to which it leads touch on the nature 0 i kno’ 
ordinary source of heat and light. Let me ask you to| man’s beginning. In 1799 the science of geology as we ¢ np t 
picture to yourselves what confusion there would ‘be to- . flitti 


, } ) now know it was struggling into birth. There had been 3 
morrow, not only in the discussions at the sectional | from of old cosmogonies, theories as to how the worl 2 
meetings of our Associations, but in the world at large, | had taken shape out of primzeval chaos. In that fres 

if it should happen that in the coming night some destroy- | spirit which marked the zealous search after natura! 
ing touch should wither up certain tender structures in | knowledge pursued in the middle and latter part of the 
all our brains and wipe out from our memories all traces | seventeenth century the brilliant Stenson in Italy 80 

of the ideas which cluster In our minds around the | Hvoke in our own country had laid hold of some of the 
verbal tokens, oxygen and oxidation. How could any of | problems presented by fossil remains, and Woodward, 
us, not the so-called man of science alone, but even the | with others, had laboured in the same field. In the 
man ‘ eae and the man of pleasure, go about his | eighteenth century, especially in its latter half, mens 
lack = ing weg ideas? Yet those ideas were in 1799 | minds were busy about the physical agencies determid- 
wae Oo . | but a few. ing or modifying the features of the earth’s crust ; water 
: t og te the third quarter of the seventeenth cen- | and fire, subsidence from a primeval ocean and trans, 
ury the light of truth about oxidation and com- | formation by outbursts of the central heat, Neptune am 
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Pluto, were being appealed to, by Werner on the one 
hand, and by Desmarest on the other, in explanation of 
the earth’s phenomena. The way was being prepared, 
theories and views were abundant, and many sound ob- 
servations had been made, and yet the science of geology, 
properly so-called, the exact and proved knowledge of 
the successive phases of the world’s life, may be said to 
date from the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
In 1783 James Hutton put forward ina brief memoir his 
“Theory of the Earth,” which in 1795, two years before 
his death, he expanded into a book ; but his ideas failed 
to lay hold of men’s minds until the century had passed 
away, when, in 1802, they found an able expositor in 
John Playfair. The very same year that Hutton pub- 
lished his theory Cuvier came to Paris and almost forth- 
with began, with Brongniart, his immortal researches into 
the fossils of Paris and its neighbourhood. And four 
years later, in the year 1799 itself, William Smith’s 
tabular list of strata and fossils saw the light. It is, I 
believe, not too much to say that out of these geology 
as we now know it sprang. It was thus in the closing 
years of the eighteenth century that was begun the work 
which the nineteenth century has carried forward to 
such greatresults. But at that time only the select few 
had grasped the truth and even they only the beginning 
of it. Outside the narrow circle the thoughts, even of 
the educated, about the history of the globe were 
bounded by the story of the Deluge—though the 
story was often told in a strange fashion—-or were 
guided by fantastic views of the plastic forces of a 
sportive Nature. 

In another branch of science, in that which deals with 
the problems presented by living beings, the thoughts of 
men in 1799 were also very different from the thoughts 
of men to-day. It isa very old quest, the quest after 
the knowledge of the nature of living beings, one of the 
earliest on which man set out, for it promised to lead 
him to a knowledge of himself, a promise which perhaps 
is still before us, but the fulfilment of which is as yet far 
off. As time has gone on the pursuit of natural know- 
ledge has seemed to lead man away from himself . into 
the furthermost parts of the universe and into secret 
workings of Nature in which he appears to be of little 
or no account ; and his knowledge of the nature of 
living things and so of his own nature has advanced 
slowly, waiting till the progress of other branches of 
natural knowledge can bring it aid. Yet in the past 100 
years the biologic sciences, as we now call them, have 
marched rapidly onward. 

We may look upon a living body as a machine doing 
work in accordance with certain laws, and may seek to 
trace out the working of the inner wheels, hcw these 
raise up the lifeless dust into living matter and let the 
iving matter fall away again into dust, giving out move- 
ment and heat. Or we may look upon the individual 
life as a link in a long chain joining something which 
went before to something about to come, a chain whose 
beginning lies hid in the farthest past, and may seek to 

now the ties which bind one life to another. As we call 
up to view the long series of living forms, living now cr 
flitting like shadows on the screen of the st, we may 
strive to lay hold of the influences ohise tasbiee the 
garment of life. Whether the problems of life are looked 
upon from the one point of view or the other we to-day, 
hen biologists only, but all of us, have gained a know- 
edge hidden even from the philosophers a hundred 
years ago. 

Of the problems presented by the living body viewed 
_ machine some may be spoken of as mechanical, 
others as physical, and yet others as chemical, while 
Some are, apparently at least, none of these. In the 
Seventeenth century William Harvey, laying hold of the 
ae mechanism of the blood-stream, opened up a 
Path of enquiry which his own age and the century 


which followed trod with marked success. The know- 
ledge of the mechanics of the animal and of the plant 
advanced apace; but the physical and chemical prob- 
lems had yet to wait.. The eighteenth century, it is 
true, had its physics and its chemistry ; but in relation 
at least to the problems of the living being a chemistry 
which knew not oxygen and a physics which knew snot 
the electricity of chemical action were of little avail. The 
philosopher of 1799 when he discussed the functions of 
the animal or of the plant involving chemical :changes 
was fain for the most part, as were his predecessors in 
the century before, to fobs recourse to such vague terms 
as “fermentation ” and the like ; to-day our treatises on 
physiology are largely made up of precise and exact ex- 
positions of the play of physical agencies and chemical 
bodies in the living organism. He made use of the 
words “vital force” or “vital principle” not as an 
occasional, but as a common, explanation of the pheno- 
mena of the living body. During the present century, 
especially during its latter half, the idea embodied in 
those words has been driven away from One seat after 
another ; if we use it now when we are dealing with the 
chemical and physical events of life we use it with reluc- 
tance, as a deus ex machind to be appealed to only when 
everything else has failed. 

Some of the problems—and those, perhaps, the chief 
eee Ph the living body have to be solved neither 

y physica! nor by chemical methods, but by methods of 
their own. Such are the problems of the nervous sys- 
tem. In respect to these the men of 1799 were on the 
threshold of a pregnant discovery. During the latter 
part of the present century, and especially during its last 
quarter, the analysis of the mysterious processes in the 
nervous system, and especially in the brain, which issue 
as feeling, thought, and the power to move, has been 
pushed forward with a success conspicuous in its practi- 
cal and full of promise in its theoretical gains. That 
analysis may be briefly described as a following up of 
threads. We now know that what takes place along a 
tiny thread which we call a nerve-fibre differs from that 
which takes place along its fellow threads, that differin 
nervous impulses travel along different nerve-fibres, al 
that nervous and psychica] events are the outcome of 
the clashing of nervous impulsesas they sweep along the 
closely-woven web of living threads of which the brain 
is made. We have learnt by experiment and by obser- 
vation that the pattern of the web determines the play 
of the impulses, and we can already explain many of 
the obscure problems, not only of nervous disease, but 
of nervous life, by an analysis which is a tracking out the 
devious and linked paths of nervous threads. The very 
beginning of this analysis was unknown in 1799. Men 
knew that nerves were the agents of feeling and of the 
movements of muscles; they had learnt much about 
what this part or that part of the brain could do; but 
they did not know that one nerve fibre differed from 
another in the very essence of its work. It was just 
about the end of the past century or the beginning of 
the present one that an English surgeon began to ponder 
over a conception which, however, he did not make 
known until some years later, and which did not gain 
complete demonstration and full acceptance until still 
more years had passed away. It was in 1811, in a tiny 

mphlet published privately, that Charles Bell put 
orward his “ New Idea” that the nervous system was 
constructed on the principle that “the nerves are not 
single nerves possessing various powers, but bundles of 
different nerves, whose filaments are united for the con- 
venience of distribution, but which are distinct in office 
as they are in origin from the brain.” Our present know- 
ledge of the nervous system is to a large extent only an 
exemplification and expansion of Charles Bell’s “ New 
Idea” and has its origin in that. 


(To be continued). 
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CRUELTY TO GEESE. 


Thos. Brackner, of Flandy Farm, Kirkby, was charged, 

at the instance of Thos. Robinson, inspector of . the 
R.S.P.C.A., for cruelty to geese, on the 18th inst. The 
Inspector stated in consequence of a complaint he re- 
ceived he went to Flandy Farm, where the defendantre- 
sided, on the day named, in company with Inspector 
Blackburn, and saw a number of geese, four of which had 
been quilled. From a considerable distance he saw the 
poor birds shaking their heads and appearing to be 
distressed. He found the defendant, and drew his 
attention to the birds, and he said he had quilled them 
to keep them out of the corn. The birds were in very 
poor condition. The quills had been driven through the 
nostrils,which were completely blocked and very much in- 
flamed. The quills were wedged tightly in, and he had 
some difficulty in getting them out, having to hold the 
heads of the birds very firmly todo so. The defendant 
said they had been removed a fortnight ago, but he had 
put them back again. Mr. E. 1), Johnson, veterinary 
surgeon, of Nottingham, attended as an expert witness. 
He stated that the membrane lining of the nostrils ot a 
goose was of a very sensitive nature, and a quill bored 
through it, as in the case in question, would cause the 
bird continuous pain and inconvenience in breathing. 
The inspector suggested as a much simpler and more 
merciful method of preventing the birds getting through 
the hedges the fastening of a stick about two feet Jong 
across their necks, with a willow band. The defendant 
said he had given that method a trial, but one of the 
birds got hung in the hedge. The magistrates fined the 
defendant 15s., or 14 days. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ASSISTANTS AND “LOCUMS.” 
Dear Sir, 

I think it is of little use assistants agitating for higher 

pay by forming any society. ; 

any veterinary surgeons have not got such a large 
practice that they really require a professional assistant, 
and therefore feel that they cannot afford to pay one a 
respectable salary, but they want someone to attend the 
calving cases, night cases, and do the dirty work, and see 
that the instruments and surgery are kept clean, and to 
superintend the forge and act as general foreman. Who 
sv suitable as a young veterinary surgeon? Well dressed, 
educated as a gentleman, with a professional reputation 
at stake, he costs no more than the groom ; he is a very 
handy man, and because if he leaves there are plenty 
more, he is only treated as such. Ifa professional man 
is willing to accept this position it is either his misfor- 
tune or his fault, and no society can help him. 

I notice that one signing himself “ Yorks” remarks 
that many assistants and locum tenens are dear at any 
ae and what a lot of money he could make if he 

sught them at any experienced practitioner’s valuation, 
(1 suppose he means his own) and sold them at theirs. 
No doubt it is quite true, but unfortunately it is equally 
true of a very great number of those “ experienced prac- 
titioners” who are neither assistants nor locum tenens 
and more particularly, so I have found, does it apply to 
ae who plume themselves on possessing so niuch 

ct. 

Many again complain of want of tact in assistants. 
Tact no doubt isa very useful thing, though I am afraid 
too much reliance is often placed on so-called tact, and 
its value over-estimated. Facts and common-sense want 
little dressing—humbug a great deal. None so tactful as 

quacks, and they cultivate it as a fine art. I have known 


| 


qualified men, “experienced practitioners” even, rel 
more on tact than on correct diagnosis and potent medi- 
cine ; and I can hardly blame them, they evidently know 
their strength and their weakness. Tact (otherwise 
humbug) is the sheet anchor of thezr profession. 

It is to this high value set on tact, and small apprecia- 
tion of professional knowledge, together with the posi- 
tion of yard foreman which so many assistants seem 
willing to have put on them, that I attribute their low 


ay. 
4 he long as they play into the hands of their principals 
by trying to humbug the clients, stick in medicines, etc., 
so long will they be inferior to their principals (older 
men) in the opinion of the clients, and consequently in 
the opinion of the principals themselves. 

To get higher pay assistants must act more as pro- 
fessional men, both at home and with the clients ; they 
must prove themselves the equals of the “experienced 
practitioner,” not with his weapon—so-called tact— 
which, in the eyes of cultivated and intelligent people, 
at once puts them on the level of a horse dealer ; but by 
honest attention to the case, care in arriving at a correct 
diagnosis, honest treatment, an intelligent and, if need 
be, cautious prognosis, with ordinary common-sense and 
courtesy to both servants and masters. These are what 
the client judges by, and what the principal should value, 
and will have to.—Yours truly, 

Devon. 


Sir, 
I had intended to leave this subject for discussion by 
those who have had more experience, but the letter in 
your last issue by “ Yorks” stimulates me to action, as I 
am convinced that the writer is dealing with one side of 
the question. 

“M.R.C.V.S.” says that this correspondence was start- 
ed with a view of improving the salaries of assistants 
and “locums,” and whilst “ Yorks” complains of having 
been badly treated by one of the latter, it at the same 
time presents a good example of an ill-paid locum, for 
the “man that hailed from the land of nanny goats ” was 
a qualified man and received the paltry salary of £1 per 
week and board for the short period of three weeks. 

Re staying in the town for six weeks after finishing 
his duty with “Yorks,” may I not suggest that the 
“Queen of watering places” was a very desirable town 
in which to spend a few weeks when “out of a crib!” 
and it is very probable that he would not have had 
occasion to run into debt if he had been honourably paid 
for his services by “ Yorks.” . 

“ Galley Slave” remarks that the “ promise of a small 
present was too indefinite a salary, etc.”—here again 
‘ Yorks” offers a good instance—for I heard of a locum 
trusting to his honour” receiving 7s. 6d. for his toil 
when leaving at the end of the week. 

In answer to “Yorks’” remark that “a great deal of 
money could be made if they could be bought at an ex- 
perienced practitioner’s valuation and sold at their esti- 
mated own price.” I will only say “a good master makes 
a good servant.” 

Lastly, why should a well-established, straightforward 
practitioner be so much afraid of a “drunken locum 
or late assistant opposing him in the same town if he 
himself has gained the confidence of his clients and 
skilful and competent Yours truly, 
“ NEVER MORE. 


Communications, Books, aND Papers RECEIVED :—Messt® 
G. Mayall, F. M. Hill, W. Mole, J. B, Tutt. “ Hack.” 
The Blackburn Times, The Irish Times, The Toronto World. 
_Original articles and reports should be written 02 one 
side only of the paper and authenticated by the names &” 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publicatio. 
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